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WANTED: A HISTORICO-MUSICAL 
CLEARING-HOUSE 

By H. T. HENRY 

SOME writers and editors appear to consider the question of 
accuracy in respect of the historical side of music as practi- 
cally a negligible thing. Minutiae here seem to such men 
to be trifles. And yet it was Michelangelo, I think, who declared 
that perfection was made up of trifles, and that perfection was 
not a trifle. As the present paper deals with these small things, 
perhaps my readers will indulge me to the extent of a clarifying 
anecdote. 

Many years ago it was my privilege to sit under a professor 
of English in the University of Pennsylvania who was wholly 
wrapt up in his work. His zeal for the progress of his pupils 
was marked by notable self-sacrifice; for he would stay in his 
class-room, day after day, when all but a chosen few of the pupils 
had been dismissed, in order to read carefully, side by side with 
one of the students, an essay submitted for correction. The 
professor paid special attention to the "small" matter of punc- 
tuation. This subject was, indeed, a hobby of his. He had 
published a volume devoted to it alone. He seemed to fear, 
however, that thoughtless critics would sneer at such particularized 
devotion to small things, and on the title-page of his volume he 
had accordingly placed the simple and apologetic legend: "De 
Minimis." This fact might well disarm criticism; for the critic 
would be immediately reminded of the legal maxim : Non curat lex 
de minimis. True it is that the majesty of the law will not brook 
being troubled with trifles; and yet sometimes a legal decision 
will turn on the small matter of a misplaced comma. 

It cannot be pleaded, of course, that any weighty issues 
depend on minute accuracy in historico-musical data. A scholarly 
instinct may nevertheless find itself needlessly affronted by small 
inaccuracies committed by a musical editor. These inaccuracies 
proceed, as a rule, from sheer ignorance, and not from any editorial 
carelessness. And in many cases the editor can not be blamed 
for an ignorance which is not so much his own as that of the 
books of reference he consults. Music, like every other branch 
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of human endeavor, has its patient historians, who delve into 
unattractive masses of old documents— manuscripts, letters, out- 
of-the-way printings and engravings, personal memoirs in which 
musical allusions are of the most unexpected and at times most 
fragmentary character, "monkish chronicles," and the like. It is 
a quaint, an antiquarian, taste; but the results are not negligible 
from the standpoint of scholarship, and meanwhile they give a 
satisfactory sense of definiteness in the solution of some musical 
problems, such as those of the date of composition or the correct 
attribution of authorship of a national song or a popular hymn. 
If it be not important to know exactly things such as these, it 
is (as a side product) of some importance to settle a long discussion 
and to end much fruitless writing. 

At all events, it seems a pity that, once definiteness even in 
such "trifles" has been achieved, the previous errors should be 
repeated in newly edited books and newly written articles. These 
forthwith become the prolific parents of a new progeny of in- 
accurate statements. The writers and editors are not wholly 
at fault. The facts they would be happy in stating accurately 
are for the most part hidden away in casual contributions to 
non-musical publications, and these do not suggest themselves 
naturally as sources of musical information. Religious magazines 
and weeklies often give interesting details of hymns that have 
achieved popularity. But the name of such publications is legion, 
and human life is short, and the editor of a school-hymnal is 
usually a busy man. He may append the name of Martin Luther 
to one of the best known hymns of William Cowper, and thus 
utterly bewilder the hapless pupil whose attention has been 
specifically directed to a noble piece of literature by the professor 
of English Literature in the very school in which the hymn is 
sung. Egregiously wrong statements may gain currency in respect 
of a national anthem. Their refutation will perhaps be found 
in a learned and elaborately constructed monograph appearing 
as a Government publication, and the editor of a national song- 
book will continue in blissful ignorance of its issue by Congress. 

When taken to task for their inaccurate statements, writers 
and editors, being only human, are apt to indulge a sense of 
indignation and to reply variously — by dogged insistence that 
what they have said is correct, by a high-minded refusal to discuss 
the minutiae of historical criticism, by a wounded silence, or 
mayhap by an angry retort. Or the replies may be such as those 
chronicled by Mr. James Warrington, a hymnologist and musical 
antiquary of note, who had labored for fifty years in his special 
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fields of investigation, and who, shortly before his recent death, 
recorded some of his experiences as follows: "I am often called 
upon for information, and the result is sometimes laughable. 
When I pointed out to one editor that he had appended the 
name of Martin Luther to one of the best-known hymns of 
William Cowper, he wrote me that he was not interested in such 
controversies and did not care about being more correct than 
the usual run of editors. Another waxed furious, scolding me 
for daring to say he and Julian had erred in several instances. 
Still another told me he did not care for errors, as not one in a 
thousand would discover them." 

I trust I shall not be misunderstood as writing in disparage- 
ment of editors or of their often arduous and thankless labors. 
I have been an editor myself, and have made my own fairly full 
quota of mistakes. But I fear that some of us, like poets, belong 
to the irritable tribe, and are apt to lay the blame for disturbance 
of the peace on the critic, instead of frankly acknowledging that 
humanum est errare or, better still, that there is no obvious and 
ready access to a source of correct information. Such an obvious 
source is the thing pleaded for by the present paper. 

If the desirability of such an obvious source could be de- 
monstrated, a discussion of the characteristics of that source 
might well follow and, possibly, a concrete suggestion might be 
made. A full demonstration of the desirability would carry me 
far afield. It will be more convenient simply to offer two illus- 
trations, one from the field of hymnology, the other from the 
domain of national song. 

First of all, then, let me select a hymn which, for various 
reasons, is rightly considered as being of widest interdenomi- 
national interest, and which has been the subject of much dis- 
cussion. I refer to the Adeste Fideles. The latest summary of 
its history that I am aware of appears in an annotated catalogue 
issued in December, 1915, by a most prominent firm dealing in 
"musical records." Here is the information given to the pur- 
chaser of this "record": 

"Adeste Fideles (Oh, Come, All Ye Faithful) (Tune by Marcas 
Portugal, 1763-1834) (Christmas Hymn). 

"The origin of this grand old hymn is unknown, but it is supposed 
to have been first sung in England about 1797, in the Roman Catholic 
chapel attached to the Portuguese Embassy, from which it takes its 
name. The tune has been variously attributed to John Reading, Thorley 
(an English organist), and to the Cistercian monks. More than thirty- 
eight translations of the Latin words are known, but the one by Oakly 
(sic) is now generally adopted." 
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In such a brief summary one must not look for a discussion of 
moot-points or for references to authorities. But one might 
fairly look for more correct information. First, the tune cannot 
have been composed by "Marcas Portugal," the limits of whose 
life are given as "1763-1834," for it is found in authentically- 
dated English manuscripts of 1750, 1751, 1760. Second, the 
legend that it was first sung in England about 1797 has been 
long since disproved. Third, the information given concerning 
"John Reading" is highly equivocal, for there are three John 
Readings whose names have been associated with the music of 
the hymn. Fourth, the theory of a Cistercian origin has been 
rendered untenable. Fifth, "Oakly" should be "Oakeley" (a 
small point, indeed, but still worthy of note). Sixth, the attri- 
bution to Thorley is an easily demonstrable mistake. Seventh, 
"Marcas Portugal" is open to correction, if only for the purpose 
of eliminating the vulgarism implied in an English rendering of 
Simao's sobriquet of II Portogallo ("The Portuguese") as "Por- 
tugal." If one may insist on minute correctness, the dates, also, 
might be changed from "1763-1834" to 1762-1830. 

Such is the brief account given of the hymn in a formal 
catalogue issued as late as December, 1915. As the Latin text 
of the hymn is undoubtedly of Catholic origin, shall we confidently 
consult The Catholic Encyclopedia as a ready and reasonable 
source? It is a work of recent publication, in sixteen royal octavo 
volumes, and in the first volume (issued in 1907) I find the follow- 
ing appropriate information: 

"It was sung at the Portuguese Legation in London as early as 
1797. The most popular musical setting was ascribed by Vincent 
Novello, organist there, to John Reading, who was organist at Win- 
chester Cathedral from 1675-81, and later at Winchester College. The 
hymn itself has been attributed to St. Bonaventure, but is not found 
among his works. It is probably of French or German authorship." 

Now all of this appears to be taken from Julian's Dictionary of 
Hymnology, for it is all given there. Presumably the source was 
the first edition of Julian's volume, issued in 1892, for the revised 
edition of 1907 could hardly have been consulted for a volume 
of the Catholic Encyclopedia copyrighted in 1907. Although much 
information was found concerning the hymn, between the years 
1892 and 1907, Julian's revised edition does not correct any of 
the misleading statements of his first edition, except the one 
concerning the text. Let me say here that the words of the 
hymn can not be traced further back than to the middle of the 
eighteenth century, whereas St. Bonaventure died in 1274, and 
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that there is not only no reason for supposing the words to be 
of French or German origin, but there is great reason for assuming 
them to be of English authorship. A condensed but very satis- 
factory treatment of the hymn was given by Cowan and Love in 
their volume on The Music of the Church Hymnary (Edinburgh, 
1901), and additional matter is found in the Historical Edition of 
Hymns Ancient and Modern (1909). 

Now, the unacknowledged source of most of the information 
given in The Music of the Church Hymnary is probably the long- 
continued discussion found in various issues of Notes and Queries. 
And Grove's Dictionary appears equally to have depended for its 
information on this unacknowledged source. The editor of a 
musical publication would indeed find the discussion of the 
musical authorship of the hymn very entertainingly treated in 
Notes and Queries. But he may be pardoned nevertheless if 
he manages somehow to overlook the many "Series" of that 
enlightening periodical. He may also be unaware of Cowan and 
Love's excellent book issued at Edinburgh in 1901. And both 
he and these two editors might easily be forgiven for not consulting 
the pages of The Month or The Dolphin, two Catholic monthlies 
issued in London and in Philadelphia respectively, in which the 
subject is treated (in the former, casually; in the latter, profes- 
sedly) . The information gleaned from these various sources needs 
to be checked and counter-checked, if one would arrive at a 
fairly correct account of the present status of our knowledge 
concerning the text and the tune of the hymn. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, if we find very strange 
declarations made concerning the text. For instance, that it 
dates from the persecution under Diocletian (as a writer in the 
Pall Mall Gazette opined in its issue of 25 December, 1900); that 
it is to be ascribed to St. Bonaventure (as the editor of a Catholic 
hymnal issued as late as 1912 supposed); or that it is of Cistercian 
origin (as the editor of a Catholic hymnal issued in 1913 declares). 

Similarly, we are not amazed to find the tune a subject of 
most diverse assertions even in lately issued volumes of hymns, 
or that the catalogue I have quoted as a sort of text for my 
remarks should have indulged in so many misstatements con- 
cerning the tune. 

What is the difficulty? Apparently, it is the lack of an obvious 
source of reference. 

Turning next to the field of national song, we find a recent 
and rather lively controversy about the authorship of both words 
and tune of The Star-Spangled Banner. Much previous discussion 
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had been summarized and handled with masterly skill in an 
elaborate monograph printed, by order of Congress, in 1909. 
A humble confession is said to be good for the soul, and I 
accordingly admit my ignorance of this subject at the time when, 
as editor of a magazine entitled Church Music, I gave hospitality 
to a brief account of a certain Philadelphian's "discoveries" in the 
British Museum concerning our national anthem. Again, let me 
point out, I had not access to any obvious source of correct informa- 
tion, or I should not have committed such an error. Subsequently to 
all this, a new claim was made for the authorship of the tune, 
rejecting the common ascription to John Stafford Smith and 
asserting the probable authorship of "the last of the Irish bards," 
O'Carolan. This contention spread from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and begot much writing which was again summarized in a 
new edition of the Congressional volume (or rather of that part of 
it which dealt specifically with this one song) published in 1914. 
For those who find leisure to keep fully abreast of definitive musi- 
cal publications, this volume must be looked upon as a final source 
for the history of this one tune, so far as present knowledge goes. 
But in a few years from now, the future editor or writer who 
touches casually on such a topic may be quite unaware of the 
volume. He, too, will have need of an ovbious source. 

I have emphasized, by much repetition, the word "obvious." 
It seems to be clear enough that "sources" are not sufficient in this 
hurried, workaday world. The sources must be fairly obvious, or 
errors will be renewed and will become the parents of a long 
lineage of error. 

Now such a corrective source must be a periodical, and not 
a book of reference. The stately reference-library soon goes out 
of date where historical matters are concerned. The Dictionary 
of Hymnology issued in 1892 became an uncertain guide for the 
writer of the article on the Adeste Fideles in the Catholic Ency- 
clopedia of 1907, for fifteen years had meanwhile elapsed, and much 
new knowledge had been gained of the history of the hymn. Who 
knows at what moment some new light may be shed on the 
history of The Star-Spangled Banner and thus necessitate a 
re-statement of some portion of its history as given so critically 
and so satisfactorily in the Congressional publication of 1914? 

The source must be scholarly and exact. A periodical which 
deals with such matters must never be guilty of the lapse of mis- 
apprehending the contentions of a writer which it undertakes to 
summarise. An illustration may be cited here. To the Decem- 
ber, 1913, issue of the Records of the American Catholic Historical 
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Society, I contributed a very long review of the controversy 
concerning the Carolanian authorship of our national anthem- 
tune, and unequivocally declared myself adverse to that claim. 
Nevertheless, my article was referred to by one paper as demon- 
strating the claim set forth for O'Carolan. 

Finally, the source must be an obvious one. It should, of 
course, be a musical magazine, but one of commanding status. 
It cannot be local or national merely, but of international breadth 
of scope in its editing. It must survey a very wide field, and must 
be generally known as contemplating such broad horizons. If, 
when occasion serves, it points out in a summary fashion the 
contentions of historical and musical interest appearing in volumes 
or in periodicals issuing from the presses of various nations, it 
soon becomes an obvious source for consultation. In the very 
restricted field of Catholic Church music, this result was soon 
attained by the Rassegna Gregoriana published in Rome. Each 
issue of this magazine contained a full and departmentalized 
bibliography, in the construction of which editors who were 
scattered all over the globe cooperated. Many of the entries 
gave merely the titles of articles and the names of their writers, 
together with a reference to the source. Not a few, however, of 
the entries stated succinctly the contentions of the writer, when 
the subject treated by him was of some special interest from a 
historical or argumentative standpoint. With little effort a 
reader could glean, almost unconsciously, a wide survey of the 
important literature in whatever department of the field of Church 
music his own special interest lay. And the bound volumes of 
the magazine became a library of current reference, constantly 
kept up to date. 

I should not advocate, however, such a bibliographical 
department for the musical magazine which might become an 
"obvious source" for future writers and editors concerned with 
historico-musical matters. I should rather suppose a definite 
department assigned to succinct statements only of really im- 
portant data, whether found in volumes or in periodicals. Once 
such a department was opened, I think it would attract the keen 
sympathy and hearty cooperation of all the readers of the maga- 
zine, who would be stimulated to call the attention of the editor 
to items of current interest in historico-musical affairs. All of 
his readers (and all of their reading in various lines) could thus 
be laid under contribution for "small" additions to the common 
store of knowledge. 

Have I been indulging the most hopeless of day-dreams? 



